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Out in the harbor lie the ships of all nations. Of the
foreign flags, British, French, Greek and Italian predom-
inate ; but from where one sits, the American newcomer,
"Hog Island, U. S. Shipping Board," close up against
the bridge, a new touch in the scenery of the haxbor,
greets the eye.

But it is the people themselves that interest us most
of all. By the Golden Horn, one may note a group of
merchants from Pera or Galata, probably Armenians,
Greeks, Jews, or that vague nationality, the Levantine,
clad in conventional European costume except for the
inevitable fez or newly-adopted kalpak, talking volubly
about the latest political rumor or a lately-consummated
bargain.

A Turkish peasant from the country, clad in bright
colored costume with long flowing, baggy trousers, steers
his goats through the passing crowd emitting at times a
raucous warning of his approach while he himself nar-
rowly escapes being run over by a smart French auto-
mobile which flies by. A porter, possibly a Kurd, bending
low under his staggering burden with eyes to the ground
calls out in Turkish, "Beware! Make way!" and nar-
rowly misses the head of a passer-by with the corner of
the bed which he is carrying. Two Greek priests, high-
hatted and in flowing black symbolic of authority, brush
elbows with green turbaned khojas from the mosques of
the city. Towering above the crowd the figure of an
Arab, picturesquely adorned in the garb of the desert,
moves with slow stride and a dignity surpassing all.
Always one gets the impression of the cosmopolitan char-
acter of the land, the intermingling of races in themselves
not distinct, and through it all the suggestion of religious
fanaticism, economic rivalry, ignorance, and superstition.

Still, one scarcely knows Turkey who has seen only
Constantinople, for even in the heyday of the Ottoman
Empire that city was more Byzantine than Turkish, and